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Our next issue will contain a Portrait of PAGANINI ON HIS DEATH BED. 
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NOTICES. 

Those of our subscribers whose subscrip- 
tions are now due are requested to forward the 
amount for the next 12 months with as little 
delay as possible, or the posting of their 
copies will be discontinued. 

Annual subscriptions (12 issues) 2s. 6d. post 
free for ihe United Kingdom, and 3s. for 
America, the Colonies, and abroad. Our 
American subscribers may remit us $1 note, 
which will cover a subscription of 16 issues 
post free, . 

All communications, invitations, — tickets 
for concerts, dc., &c., should be addressed 
to the Editor, 38, Warwick Read, Earls 
Court, S.W. 


CURRENT EVENTS & CONCERT NOTES. 


“AT HOME.” 


‘The London musical season is over, and 
flitting time has come. The lionized ariist 
has fled away and become an ordinary mortal, 
to whom the innocent pleasures of a summer 
holiday are as welcome as “to paterfamilias of 
the City and his wife and family. 

Messrs. Puttick & Simpson’s next monthly 
sale of musical instruments will take place 
on Tuesday, September 27th, 1898. 

The Promenade Concerts at Queen’s Hall, 
under the conductorship of Mr. Henry Wood 


are to commence on August 27th. The child- 
pianist, Wolodia Roujitzky, has been engaged 
to play at some of these concerts. 

Mr. Wilhelin Bruch bas been appointed 
conductor of the Scottish Orchestra in sue- 
cession to Mr. Willem Kes. He is a native 
of Mayence, and studicd music at the 
Cologne Conservatorium, after leaving there 
he conducted concerts at Freiburg and Baden. 
Subsequently he became conductor of the 
Strasburg Opera House, and now comes to 
Scotland armed with testimonials from 
Richter and Humperdinck, who both think 
very highly of him. 

The well-known firm of music publishers, 
Hopwood & Crew, of New Bond Street, 
are about to be turned into a limited 
company, with Sir Arthur Sullivan as chair- 
man of the board and Mr. Charles Coote as 
They are now publish- 
ing ‘The Greek Slave,” and will, about the 
15th of this month, bring out George R. 
Sims’s new work, ‘‘ The Dandy Fifth.” 

Mr. Ernest Cavour informs us that Herr 
Fitzner (of the Fitzner Quartet of Vienna) 
had the great honour of playing before Her 
Royal Highness the Princess of Wales at 
Marlborough House on Thursday, the 28th 
July. Her Royal Highness regretted 
exceedingly that the other members of the 
Quartet had left for Vienna, but she 
expressed the hope of hearing the Quartet 


managing director. 
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when they return next year to London. 
There were present only members of the 
Royal Family. Mr. Herbert L. Cooke was 
the accompanist. 

M. Johannes Wolff, the violinist, has just 
beer. successfully operated upon for a throat 
malady. He hopes to resume his profes- 
sional duties in a week or two. 

A very successful concert was given at the 
Salle Erard on July 8th by Miss Edie 
Reynolds, who played the last two move- 
ments of Tschaikowsky’s Concerto in D, 
showing herself to be possessed of an excel- 
lent equipment as well as artistic feeling. 
Her tone, though not very large, is good, and 
her playing has breadth. She took part with 
M. Borsdorf and Miss Lucie Hillier in 
Brahms‘ E flat Trio for violin, horn, and 
pianoforte, with which the concert began, 
and subsequently played a Suite by Halvor- 
sen with Miss Hillier, a pianist of ability. 

A concert was given by the students of the 
Royal College of Music on Friday, July 8th, 
when the programme included violin, harp, 
and piano solos, songs, and a quartettino for 
violoncellos in C major (MS.) by Piatti. The 
last orchestral concert of the present term 
took place on July 22nd at the Royal College 
of Music. 

Another concert was given by pupils of the 
Royal College of Music on Friday, July 15th, 
when a very clever and musicianly quartet 
for strings in G minor, by Nicholas Gatty, 
was performed for the first time. 

At the London Academy of Music yearly 
examination Miss Edith Varley (pianist) and 
Miss Alice Liebmann (violinist) were awarded 
associate’s diplomas. 

A Mitchell scholarship (value £10), for 
violin playing, has been awarded to Helena 
Heiser, at the Guildhall School of Music. 

A State concert was given by command of 
the Queen at Buckingham Palace on Friday 
night, July 1st. The orchestra was com- 
posed of Her Majesty’s private band, assisted 
by leading members of the Philharmonic 
and Richter orchestras ; students from the 
Royal College of Music formed the choir, 
‘and sang Verdi’s chorus, ‘‘ Gloria all’ Egitto 
ad Iside.’”” Miss Marie Brema, Mlle. Zeélie 
de Lussan, Signor Ancona, and Herr van 
Rooy sang solos, and Herr Wolft played 
two movements from Godard’s ‘‘ Violin Con- 
certo Romantique.” ; 

A violinist of exceptional talent made her 
debut at the Salle Erard on July Ist. Miss 
Irene von Brennerberg is German by birth, 
and received her musical training in Vienna 
and Paris. She has excellent technique and 
a full tone, and proved her right to be called 


| 
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a finished artist by her musicianly rendering 
of such ambitious works as Max Bruch’s 
Concerto in G minor and _ Sarasate’s 
‘« Zigeunerweisen.” Miss Mathilde Verne 
played some pianoforte solos very tastefully, 
and Senor Guetary sang with much success, 
The accompaniments were admirably played 
by Mr. F. A. Sewell. 

The following concert notices were un- 
avoidably crowded out in our last issue :— 

Miss Leonore Danby attracted a good 
attendance for her evening concert at St, 
James’s Hall on June 9th. Amongst the 
artists we noticed Miss Nadia Sylva, who 
was heard in several violin solos to great 
advantage. Mr. Sydney Brooks contributed 
some violoncello solos, for the rendering of 
which he was deservedly applauded. 

Madame Teresa Carreno gave her second 
pianoforte recital on June 9th, which proved 
even more successful than her first. 

Mr. Eugene D’Albert gave a pianoforte 
recital on the 13th of June, on which occa- 
sion he played no fewer than five sonatas, 
to wit: Beethoven’s in A flat, Op. 110, 
Chopin’s in B minor, Op. 58, Weber’s in 
A flat, Op. 39, Liszt’s in B minor, Op. 58, 
and Tschaikowsky’s in G major, Op. 37. The 
most successful item was Tschaikowsky’s 
little known Sonata, in which the pianist 
earned the most applause. 

Another successful pianoforte recital was 
given by Miss Margaret Wild at St. James's 
Hall onJune 14th. The concert-giver enjoys 
the reputation of being a pianist of sterling 
merit, and her renderings of compositions 
by Beethoven, Schumann, Brahins, Chopin, 
and Liszt, were much appreciated. 

M. Vladimir de Pachmann gave his last 
pianoforte recital at St. James’s Hall on 
July 2nd before a crowded house. He was 
heard in works by Chopin only, including 
his Sonata in B minor, and in various minor 
works by the same master. Amongst his 
admirers we noticed several more or less 
known violinists, who were, perhaps, the 
most enthusiastic amongst his audience, and 
quite justly too, for such touch, unfailing 
technique and refined phrasing can only be 
found in a player like Pachmann, from whom 
Inany a violinist can take a lesson. 

Last autumn the Misses Hissler were com- 
manded to play before the Queen, and Her 
Majesty gave proof of a remarkable musical 
memory by asking them to repeat a march 
by Hasselinann, which they had played at 
Windsor two years ago. Could a more 


delicate compliment be paid to an artist. 
At Herr Bonawitz’s concert at the Portman 
Rooms on Saturday afternoon, Dr. Stelzners 
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newly invented instruments, the violotta and 
the cellone, were introduced. A sextet, by 
0. Kaletsch, written especially for these, as 
well as for violins, viola, and violoncello, was 
layed by Messrs. Szczepanowski, Stewart, 
Flattely, Laubach, Tabb, and Van der 
Straeten ; but their performance was alto- 
gether wanting in finish. Herr Bonawitz 
played with much charm of expression 
Mozart’s fantasia in D minor, Schubert’s 
Impromptu in B flat major, and an Etude by 
Chopin, besides accompanying some songs of 
his own, sung by Miss Margaret Hoare and 
Mr. Cyril Dwight-Edwards. 

M. M. Saint-Siiens and Johannes Wolf 
had the honour of performing some pieces of 
music upon the pianoforte and violin before 
the Queen and the Royal Family, on Satur- 
day evening, June 25th, at Windsor. The 
ladies and gentlemen of the Royal household 
had the honour of joining the Royal circle in 
the drawing-room. 

Mr. Gordan Tanner, the indefatigable 
violinist, again sends me a bundle of pro- 
grammes of concerts at which he has 
appeared, amongst them a pianoforte recital 
given by a little Russian boy, named Wolodia 
Roujitzki, which seems to have been a great 
success on July the Sth. It took place at the 
Salle Erard, and Mr. Gordon Tanner was 
twice recalled after each of his perform- 
ances. 


PROVINCIAL. 


Birkenhead: The Orchestra Rossini gave three 
performances last week in connection with a floral 
téte, given in aid of St. Catherine’s Church, Higher 
Traumere. The weather was very unfavourable, 
still under these averse circumstances the orchestra 
kept up its reputation. From the tirst week in July 
to end of season, the Mayor of Birkenhead (Mr. E. G. 
Mason) has arranged a weekly performance in the 
Birkenhead Park, by the Gleam of Sunshine Band. 
May the weather clerk favour us. There must be a 
capital orchestra at the New Brighton Tower Gardens, 
under the direction of a Mr. Bantock. I hope to give 
a description of it in your next issue—Mr. James J. 
Monk gave one of his usual musical evenings on 
Friday, June 17th, at 101, Grove Street, but he must 
have overlooked to send me an invitation, 

J.A.K. 


Leeds : College of Music.—A special summer series 
of twelve Invitation Recitals and Concerts was given 
in the large concert room of the College last week. 
The Recitals were twice daily at 3 and 7.30, and 
attracted large audiences, a fact for which the 
directors, Messrs. Edgar and G. Perey Haddock, are to 
be congratulated, considering the hot weather of last 
week, Many students, assisted by the college pro- 
fessors, took part in the varied, and, in many cases, 
very difficult programmes, arousing much enthusiasm 
and receiving many encores. The Recitals were 


arranged in the following order, commencing on 
Monday afternoon, July 11th :— 
Ist. Vocal Recitals, by the pupils of Mr. Chas. 
Alexander (Professor). 
2nd. Pianoforte and Vocal Recital, by Mr. Arthur 
Ayres and Mr. Alexander (Professors). 
8rd. Violin Concert, by a few lady pupils of Mr. 
Edgar Haddock. 
4th, Violin Concert, by pupils of Mr, Edgar 
Haddock. 
5th. Piano and Violin, by pupils of Miss E. A, 
Buck (Professor). 

6th. Violin and Piano, by Mr. Wallis Vincent’s 

pupils. 
7th. Pianoforte and Violin Recital, by Mr, 
Herbert W. Sawyer and Mr. Chas. Mann 
(Professors). 

8th. Vocal Recital, by pupils of Mr. Chilver- 
Wilson, who himselt gave a Lecture on 
* Ballads and Ballad Singing.” 

9th. Pianoforte and Vocal Recital, by Mr. Fred 
Ellis and Mr. Walter Farrow (Professors), 

10th. Vocal Recital, by Mr. Perey Rhodes (Pro- 
fessor) and his pupils. 

llth. Elocution Recital, by Mr. J. B. Crossley and 

his pupils. 

12tn, Grand Miscellaneous Concert in the evening 

of Saturday, July 16th. 

The performances, generally, throughout the week 
proved in every sense quite worthy of the works 
chosen, which were mainly classical, and selected from 
the great masters. | 1 


Birkenhead, July 36th: The Convent F.C.J., Holt 
Hill, had its annual prize distribution for the boarders, 
and as usual the Bishop of Shrewsbury (the Right Rev. 
Dr. Allen) presided. ‘The entertainment by the pupils 
was of a very pleasing and refined style. The music 
was very good. Special mention should be made of 
the chorus “The Gay Tomtit,” by the junior pupils. 
The orchestra, consisting of the Misses W. Beechy, J. 
MacMahon, F. McMullan, C. Lombard (pianos), L. 
Kok-Alblas, G. Sumner, B. Clarke (ist violins), M. 
Leeche, A. Fieming, A. Sproat (2nd violins), A. Bryat, 
R. O'Mahony (violas), L. Jones (‘cello), L. Pyne (contra 
bass), M. Cole (eymbals), &e., and L. Stembridge 
(timpanis) performed in a most able and correct style 
the three dances of Henry VIII. (EK. German), and a 
gavotte, * The Lyric” (Lilly Clay), the Duo Con- 
certant, “Guillaume Till,” by the Misses W. Beechy, 
Madge Cole, J. MacMahon, Annie Leeche, Mary Cole, 
Lena Stembridge, Chrissie Lombard, and Isabel 
Kobinson was played with great precision and finish. 

On July 8th the day school of the above Convent 
had their annual prize distribution, the Rey. Father 
Carton presiding. A French act, * Au Bord de la 
Gascoyne,” was well acted, and the pronunciation 
decidedly good. The comic farce, “Freddy and his 
Fiddle,” kept the audience in roars of laughter. The 
plays were interluded with musical items, the Misses 
B. Kok-Alblas, A. Kok-Alblas (violins), L. Kennedy, 
G. Goodwin K. Williams, C. McNeil, N. Williamson, 
J. Orr, L. Halpin, L. Worsley, and M. Duncan taking 
vart, doing great credit to themselves. Every one 
who had the privilege to attend the above went away 
with satisfaction, and the conviction that the result 
shown reflected great credit on the teachers of Holt 
Hili Convent. 


és &. 
Civatury Moor: At the recent examination of the 
International Union of Musicians, at Cleator Moor, on 
June 21st last, Master R. Harrison. Moor Row, pupil 
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of Mr. T. Goulding, L.V.1.U.M. violinist, has been 
successful in passing the higher grade examination 
for violin playing, and obtained 84 marks, which 
entitles him to honours. This is very satisfactory, 
seeing that Master Harrison was only a pupil of Mr. 
Goulding for about nine months. The examiners 
were Mr, Andre La Tarche and Mr. E. Crispin, of 
London. F. L. 


* ABROAD.” 


Mr. Louis H. Hillier, the violinist and 
composer, had to leave for Belgium after a 
short and painful illness, but has just 
informed his manager, Mr. Ernest Cavour, 
that he will be able to give the announced 
series of recitals of his own compositions, the 
first of which was to take place on August 
the 12th, at the Casino, in Spa, in the pre- 
sence of the Queen of Belgium and the Royal 
Family. 

Heinrich Wolff, who has just died at 
Leipzig, was probably the oldest violinist in 
Europe, he having been born in 1813. Not 
the least interesting feature of his long life 
was his intimate connection with Mendel- 
ssobn, and a further link with the past was 
his friendship with Pagavini, which lasted 
till the death of the latter in 1840. 

Jean Gerardy has lately been playing in 
California with immense success, but hopes 
to be back in England in October to take 
part in the Patti provincial tour, and will 
play at the Liverpool Philharmonic Concert 
on December 6th. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


Miss Blanche Garbette, the Brussels 
correspondent to the Musical Courier, says 
that she had a chat lately with Charles 
Poucin, the instrument maker, on the relative 
value of ancient and modern violins for the 
concert hall. She finds he supports the 
opinion that the modern violin of good make 
will carry better in a warm room, and alto- 
gether prove more reliable than its valuable 
third cousin, even if the latter boasts a cele- 
brated pedigree to excuse its treachery in 
expanding with heat, and allowing the tone 
to escape through numerous repaired places 
that its owner regards with pride. If the 
craze for old mended instruments should pass 
away, the makers would be encoureged to 
furnish their best models to a market now 
over-stocked with much-mended rubbish. It 
may be of interest to note that César Thom- 
son played on an imitation Stradivarius, 


A young Pole of noble family shipped as a 
landsman on an American warship at Gibral- 





TIMES. 


tar a few years ago, and before he had been 
aboard twenty-four hours he had all the 
officers aft as well as the men forward in a 
trance over his violin playing. He did not 
have a violin of his own—it was in pawn 
somewhere in Italy—but he played on one 
belonging to an Irish marine, whose musical 
ability consisted only in his rendition of 
‘‘The Rakes o’ Mallow”’ and “ The Devil’s 
Dream.” This young Pole was simply a 
master of the violin. When the ship on which 
he served returned to the United States, he 
was permitted to leave the service, and now 
he is Trevinck, the well-known violin instruc- 
tor of Chicago, but he was not Trevinck in 
the navy. 
at « * 

The admirers of Mozart, whose genius did 
not prevent him from spending the greater 
part of his life in need and poverty, will learn 
with very mixed feelings that two MS. auto- 
graph little-known concert arias have been 
sold to Vienna for 9,800 marks (£490). Musi- 
cal MSS. of the great masters fetch at 
auctions and private sales such high prices 
as would have kept one of the classical 
masters for his whole life in comparative 
comfort. For example, recently at Vienna a 
few Beethoven fragments fetched 200,000 
marks (£10,000). What would poor Beet- 
hoven, who so often bitterly felt the stings of 
poverty, have said to that ? 


The Duke of Wellington as an_ infant, 
protested against his father, the Earl of 
Mornington, handing over his violin to the 
celebrated master Dubourg to play; but 
when the child had listened to Dubourg he 
objected to the fiddle being handed back to 
his father. The Duke played the fiddle 
himself, and only gave it up when increasing 
cares of duty and office filled his time. 

* * ae 

I observe that two new announcements 
have been made appointing violin professors 
to the Guildhall School of Music. The one 
new professor is Mr. Paul Stoeving, the other 
Mr. Peckosch. Not much is known of either 
of these two gentlemen, and,strictly speaking, 
I cannot very well approve of the choice thus 
made. We must not overlook the fact that 
there are many, most able violinists, who 
have resided in this country for many years, 
and that there is, therefore, no need for 
going out of the way to import fresh talent. 
Messrs. Ludwig, Kummer, and many others 
are continually passed over, whereas one of 
the newly-appointed masters has only been a 
resident in this country for six months, whilst 
the other, if I recollect rightly, not more than 
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two years: I should much like to know on 
what grounds these appointments have been 
made, and I am sure that many of iny readers 
would be equally interested to know. I also 
hear that Miss Eugenie Joachim and Mr. 
Georg Liebling are now added to the teaching 
staff of the Guildhall School of Music. 

Antoine Bosch, a Hungarian, who was 
arrested in Stuttgart, is now extradited to 
this country after a period of over two 
months, and was brought up at Bow 
Street on the 18th ult. Nine of the 
stolen instruments, including two by J. B. 
Vuillaume, were brought over with the pris- 
oner, and will be restored to Messrs. Beare 
& Son after the trial. A large parcel of 
documentary evidence taken on oath at the 
Criminal Law Courts in Stuttgart was also 
sent over, all of which the prisoner now 
stated was false, including his name, which 
he now states 1s Antoine Victor Murphy ; 
but as the prisoner stated in Germany he 
had any number of names, little reliance can 
be placed cn this statement. He was 
brought up again at Bow Street on the 
22nd, and was committed to take his trial at 
the next sessions. We are told that he is 
an old fiddle thief, and our readers are 
advised to follow the case, so that they may 
be prepared, should this interesting indi- 
vidual at some future time pay them a visit. 
Further particulars will appear in our next 
number. 

: + i 

Musican MaGaztnes, Irp. :—Registered 
July 5th, by Mr. E. J. Moeran, 77, Chan- 
cery Lane, W.C., with a capital of 
£10,000, in £1 shares. Objects :—To enter 
into an agreement with Mr. E. Hatzfeld, aud 
to carry on the business of newspaper and 
magazine proprictors, advertising agents, 
booksellers, printers, paper makers, sta- 
tioners, &c. Table A mainly applies. 


“H. 8.” writes to the Times :—“ In the 
admirable and otherwise exhaustive obituary 
notice of Edward Reményi, the Hungarian 
Violinist, which appeared in the Times of 
June Ist, I find a circumstance unmentioned 
Which may be new and interesting to many 
of your readers. It is this, that Reményi 
was instrumental in first introducing 
Johannes Brahms, by three years his junior, 
to the public asa pianist. ‘In the spring of 
1853 the two young men undertook a tour 
through Germany, giving concerts together, 
in which Reményi was considered quite the 
principal factor of attraction. ‘Their travels 


also taking them to Hanover, it was there 
that Brahms and Joachim first became 
acquainted. But the two others were an odd 
team and the association between the Hun- 
garian virtuoso and the youthful composer, 
then aged twenty, whom some months later 
Schumann was to proclaim to the world as 
the coming Messiah of music, proved of 
short duration, for after a few weeks, having 
finished their German tour and arrived in 
Switzerland, they separated, never to meet 
again.” 


From a single venture five years ago, small 
stores or booths for the sale of musical instru- 
ments have become a regular thing on the 
large liners that sail from England to India, 
Australia, and the Colonies. 

Yrom the beginning the music shop was 
quite a success. Perhaps most of its trade runs 
in the direction of cheap banjos, which are 
bought up by almost every inan on board 
the voyage, as a means of passing the time. 
Valuable violins are often more easily dis- 
posed of at sea than on shore, while even 
pianos meet with at 'east four or five cus 
tomers each voyage, many people disposing 
of their own instruinents before starting and 
being readily persuaded into buying others to 
avoid the Colonial middleman on landing. 

The seabound music-shop agent usually 
travels first-class, and, as he is generally 
possessed of gentlemanly manners and a glib 
tongue, he meets with better opportunities 
for pushing his wares than he could get 
under ordinary circumstances.—Hxchange. 

* * * 


In a town not a hundred miles from 
London lives a teacher of music whe has a 
novel method of pushing business. In a 
circular addressed ** Dear Friends,’ he asks 
four questions: ‘‘Do you love music? Do 
you play the piano? Uo you sing? If not, 
would you like to learn?” Then foilows: 
‘‘T shall be most happy to endeavour to 
teach you. You are invited to take a trial 
lesson, free of all charge, at the above 
address. ‘Two original songs (words and 
music) will be given to all new pupils.” 
Finally the professor drops into poetry : 

Oh! music divine, that soul-stirr-ng art, 

How it thrills me through and through ; 

What pleasure it is, how it warms my heart, 

To reveal its beauties to you. “ 

Three wandering fiddlers appeared the 
other day at Elgersburg, a bathing place in 
Thuringia, and when the table @hote at the 
Kur Hotel was over, began to play a trio on 
the terrace. After every piece one of them 
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went round with a plate in his hand collect- 
ing money. All at once the head physician 
of a medical establishment there recognised 
in one of the shabby-looking feliows a com- 
rade who had served with him in the same 
regiment thirty years ago. Astonished and 
pained, he approached him full of sympathy. 
But soon he burst into laughter. The three 
men turned out to be a high Berlin police 
official, a sculptor, and a doctor, who had 
conceived the original idea of travelling as 
Bohemian musicians through all the 
Thuringia bathing places, to earn money for 
a Brahm’s monument to be erected in Berlin. 
They slept for twopence a_ night ‘at 
places of very doubtful character, and had 
many amusing adventures. 


Mr. Wallace Sutcliffe writes in the 
Orchestral Association’s (Gazette, regard- 
ing the terin fiddle, as follows :— 


“ Fiddle” has been used with so many and widely 
divergent significations that it would have been im- 
possible to crowd them all into one short article, even 
if one had the requisite knowledge. No doubt the 
word has been ut lised in many other curious ways— 
unknown to me—besides that pointed out by your 
correspondent. In this instance it was probably used 
in the same sense that Shakepeare used it, viz., to beat 
or to worry. 

Since the subject has been re-opened I may, perhaps, 
be allowed to add a few more particulars. The word 
is occasionally used as a popular term in botany. 
Thus there is the “ fiddle-dock” (Rumex puleher) ; 
“fiddle-case ” (dthinanthus  Cristagalli); “fiddle 
grass” (Epilobium hirsutum); “snake's fiddles” 
(Iris fartidissima); and “ fiddle-wood" (Scrophularia 
aquitica.) This last, it is interesting to note, has 
acquired its popular title from the fact that when its 
stems are stripped of their leaves and scraped across 
each other fiddle-fashion, they produce a squeaking 
round. “ Fiddle-wood” is slso a common name for 
the West Indian species of Cithareaglum aud trees of 
allied genera. It was formerly also called ‘fiddle 
tree.’ The English name existed before 1692, and 
appears to have originated in Barbados or Jamaica. 
It was said at that time to be used in the making of 
fiddles but this is exceecingly doubtful as the wood, 
which is heavy, hard, and strony, and largely used in 
building, is obviously unsuitable for such a purpose. 
The term fiddle in this instance is usually presumed 
to be a corruption of the French “bois fidéle”— 
staunch or faithful wood, in allusion to its dura- 
bility. 

In the old days, before the watchman was 
superseded by the ‘boy in blue,’ and the rattle by 
the whistle, the former's instrument of summons was 
dubbed * Charlie's fiddle.’ W. T. Moncrieff, in his 
dramatic version of “Tom and Jerry; or Life in 
London,” makes allusion to this as follows :— 

Logic.— Aye, come, Jerry, there's the Charlies’ fiddle 
going. 

Jerry.— Charles’ fiddles !—I'm not fly, Doctor, 

Log.a.—Rattles, Jerry, rattles! youre fly now, I 
see. 


_ OBSERVER. 


AN OLE BULL ANECDOTE. 


In the Deutsche Revue, llkka Horowitz relates the 
following among other reminiscences of Franz 
Liszt :— 


One afternoon I met Ole Bull at Liszt’s house ; the 
veteran violinist was then close upon his seventieth 
year, and was making his last European concert tour. 
Ie wanted to play to Liszt, and it was at last decided 
that I should play the Kreutzer Sonata with him, 
Liszt, in his easy, chivalrous manner, volunteered to 
take my place, asking me to turn over. 

I had never heard Ole Bull, and was very eager for 
the enjoyment of hearing two such great masters 
play together. 

After the first few bars already, however, things 
went wrong. Liszt looked up surprised, smiled, 
nodded, and gave way affably to the old Arion. A 
second attempt failed again. 

The veteran, who had always been a very autodid- 
actie r7rtuoso, could not keep strict time, and in spite 
of the almost fabulous patience and friendliness on 
Liszt’s part. the first movement was only got through 
with a number of stoppages. 

Ole Bull became more and more excited and dis- 
turbed, Liszt’s tranquility seemed to increase his 
uncertainty ; he groaned and sighed and made 
inarticulate sounds, and scratched with his bow on 
the music to show Liszt where to start again, It was 
inexpressibly funny, and Liszt laughed like a child, 
but without ever losing patience as he began again 
and again. 

Then Ole Bull became purple in the face, and 
shouted suddenly: “ Mais c’est impossible de jouer 
avec vous, vous manquez la mesure et vous touchez 
toujours faux!” 

Now he had roused a demon ! 

Like a sudden thunderstorm Liszt's smiling face 
darkened and grew threatening, his eyes shot out 
lightning, his long white hair stood on end round his 
face like a mane. 

Like the thunder of a cataract these words fell from 
his lips : 

“Vous osez me dire cela, vieux farceur, & moi— 
Francois Liszt?” 

Ole Bull, instead of propitiating him, screamed at 
him, and aggravated Liszt to madness. I will not 
attempt to describe or repeat what followed. Finally, 
Ole Bull packed up his violin, while Liszt seized a 
chair to emphasize his words: “ Votre nom sera déji 
oublié, et le monde se mettra encore & genoux 
devant ma mémoire !” 

In concluding he brought down the chair with such 
fury and youthful force that with a crashing of 
joints it fell to pieces at his feet. Ole Bull beat a 
hasty retreat. 

It was with the greatest trouble that I managed to 
quiet Liszt, and I feared the outburst of wrath might 
have a disastrous effect upon him. 

Next evening was Ole Bull's concert in the Musik 
Verein Hall, and Liszt sat, smiling and in a good 
humour, in the front row. Most of the audience who 
heard the old violinist for the first time that evening 
thought him much _ overpraised, for he played 
miserably. Liszt applauded ostentatiously after 
each number. and Ole Bull bowed specially to him in 
thanks, 

“Tl a voulu me donner des lecons de piano, ce vieux 
racleur !—a moi!” Liszt exclaimed laughingly to me. 

The unsuccessful concert had avenged him and 
entirely restored his good humour. 
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HART & SON, 
DEALERS IN 


Cremona & Other Fnstruments. 


en PQu ere Bw 


Manufacturers Importers 
of Guaranteed of the 
English-made Finest Quality 
Violins, of 
tichly Oil ITALIAN 
Varnished. STRINGS. 


oa Sr ngs 





Tested Strings prepared expressly for 
HART & SON. 


Good Violins from Three Guineas. 
Violins for Beginners from One Guinea. 


Bows, Cases, Guitars, Italian Mandolines. 


Repairs of all kinds carefully executed by ex- 
perienced and skilful workmen on the premises. 


Lists ON APPLICATION, 


Messks. Hart & SON have at present an unique 
collection of Violins, Violas, Violoncellos, and bows 
by the Old Masters. 


28, WARDOUR STREET, 
LONDON, W. 
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THE CONCORDE 
CONCERT CONTROL. 


DIRECTORS : 
Mr. R. NORMAN-CONCORDE. 
Mrs. F. NORMAN-CONCORDE. 
The C.C.C. is subsidized, and is not under 
contract with any member of the Profession or 
Music Trade; it is influenced in its recom. 
mendations solely by Artistic merit. Counsel 
freely given. 





Special interest taken in the introduction 
of new Artists and new Works. 

Unusual attention given to Musical 
Societies and Provincial Managers. 

Departments devoted to ‘ At Home,’ 
Artists, refined Entertainments, and Bands. 


186, WARDOUR STREET, 


N.B.—CorRNER OF OXFORD STREET, W. 





ASHDOWN EDITION 


OF 

STANDARD VIOLIN MUSIC. 
; (VIOLIN AND PIANO.) ig 
ol, sa 
is Lyric Album (5 pieces) aor hs ws ES 
2. Diehl, Six Gavottes 1 6 
3. Burgmiiller. Three Nocturnes 1 0 

|. Heller and Ernst. Les gages d’amitié, 
Book I. (7 pieces) we eee a 2 


5. Heller and Ernst. Les gages d'amitié, 
Book II. (6 pieces) 
Gi. Ernst. Four morceaux de salon ... 
7. Kayser. Four Sonatinas, Op. 58 ... 
8. Lange. Six pieces... a eee ae 
9, Spohr. Grand Violin School, complete ... 
10. Baillot. Formula (Scales and Arpeggios) 
11. Diehl. Popular pieces (Nos. 1 to 6) 
12. Hollaender. Four characteristic pieces, 
Op. 42 oe sed 
13. Spohr. Concerto Dramatique, Op. 47 
14. Molique. Six melodies, Op. 36 
15. Merkel. Six Bagatelles, Op. 149 ... 
16. Papini, Six characteristic pieces ... 
(To be continued.) 
Epwin ASHDOWN. 


NEW YORK (Limited.) TORONTO 
LONDON. 
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SUPPLRMENT.—No. 58 “on 


MUSICAL SOUNDS AND MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENTS. 


By Dr. Pupor. 


Is it not marvellous that so much soul * can come 
out of a simple piece of wood,’ said an amateur to 
me the other day ; . 
“ Well, I do not think it so marvellous,” I replied, *‘ if 
only the player has the soul in himself.” “ Oh. yes, I 
believe that, but what I do not understand is, how 
can you put your soul in that instrument, that’s the 
difficulty, I think.” *‘ Yes, it is.”’ [answered, “ but sup- 
pose the instrument could become a part of yourself ? 
Then it must get partaking also of your feeling 
and of your soul.” 

And so it is. For the singer there is very little 
difficulty in putting his soul in his instrument 
because his instrument is his voice, and his voice 
is the instrument of his soul. Therefore, the 
yoice is the highest musical instrument. All 
the other musical instruments imitate the voice. 
The better they can do it, the more they 
approach to the voice. No doubt that the 
string instruments are the nearest to the human 
voice, the violin to the soprano and tenor, the ‘cello to 
the contralto and baritone. Therefore these instru 
ments are superior to all the others. They 
imitate the voice as an instrument of the soul, 
and they can do that as soon as they have become a 
part of the player. But how can they become a part 
of the player ? That question remains still open. 

You will have noticed that on sea every sound is 
heard ata much greater distance than on land. And 
you can notice that if you place a watch on the one 
end of along beam and place your ear close to the 
other end you can easily hear the watch, The wood 
carries the sound very easily and at great distances, 
and the drier it is, the more it will vibrate,which vibra- 
tion is carried on through the wood. Dry 
wood is of great sensibility. Every touch makes 
it shiver all through. And so does every motion. 
The wood is partaking of every unquietness of the 
air. Wood and air have the greatest connection. 
Sound is the feeling of a certain waving movement 
of the air. This waving movement of the air pro- 
duces vibration of the wood. And every vibration of 
the wood produces a certain waving movement of 
the air which we calla sound. Now, we can imavine 
how a player on a string instrument can produce 
every kind of musical sound. As soon as he touches 
the wood, the wood gets in vibration, that vibration 
produces a waving movement of the air which 
touches our ear, and is heard as a sound, but what 
about the soul ? 

It is not only the art of phrasing in which soul is 
expressed in music. That is a matter often spoken 
of,und I do not need to repeat it here. I wish to 
point out another thing often forgotten. The wood 
sarries along’ not only the sound, but also the human 
magnetism. It is partaking not only of the sound, 
and of the waving movement of the air, but also of 
the feeling itself, of the heartbeating, of the vital 
force, of the soul of the player. And this partaking 
by the wooden instrument of the human feelings is all 
the more easy as it is touched on different spots by 
different parts of the human body. So itis that the 
instrument becomes a part of the player himself. 

he heart in some measure beats through our instru- 
ment. The shivering of our sou! makes our instru- 
ent to shiver in the same way. The electricity of your 
human body is carried through the instrument. 
There 18 NO more a simple piece ot wood. but there is 
life, there is a part of our own life. Itis as if our 
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blood circulates through the veins of the wood of that 
instrument. Our soul has placed itself in that 
instrument and begins to speak, 

This is the only way to make it understood how 
some masters of the violin could up to such a degree 
fascinate and captivate a whole audience. The best 
instance is Paganini. He seems to have been 
possessed of an extraordinary human magnetism, and 
his violin took part of it, and in the way of musical 
sounds it was carried along to the audience and acted 
like electricity. The more an artist possesses of that 
human magnetism the greater an effect he can pro- 
duce. And as said before, there does not seem any 
artist who has been possessed of more magnetism than 
Paganini Every artist must have a certain amount 
of it, otherwise, he is only a machine. He can 
then astonish his audience with his ability, but not 
touch the heart. And still there are a good many 
well-known artists who are in want of that magne- 
tism. They do only play. Their instrument sounds, 
but it does not live, there is no blood, no life, no 
heart, no soul. 

It is all the easier to make our instrument taking 
part of that magnetism as the strings which are put 
on it are of gut, andif an artist like Paganini plays 
the violin, it seems as if the guts of his instrument 
vibrate and shiver in the same way as the guts and 
nerves of his body. 

We can also have this experience, that if we are not 
well disposed our instrument does not sound well. 
It ix because we have then less magnetism or can pro- 
duce less. It also depends upon the elements. Many 
artists are better dispcsed before full moon than after 
it, as everybody will have noticed that his hair gets 
most electrically just before full moon. 

It is easy to understand that all these effects are 
to be preduced with less difficulty on an old Italian 
instrument than on a new one, as the wood 


vibrates easier the older it vets. It also de- 
pends a good deal upon the varnish. The 


varnish used by the oid masters did not prevent the 
wood of respiration. The more respiration of the 
wood, the more vibration, the more tone. The varnish 
of most of the new masters stops the pores of the 
wood as it were, and prevents the waving movements 
of the air being carried through the wood. There- 
fore these instruments do not sound so well. and the 
artist has great difficulty in carrying his magnetism 
over to his instrument. 

On the other hand, the more an instrument is 
played, the easier the vibration of its wood is made, 
and the better it sounds. And although there is a 
limit to it, many good old instruments look much 
better than they sound, for the simple reason that they 
are not played sufficiently. And certainly also the 
climate and the weather has a great influence upon 
our musical instruments. No doubt the English 
climate is not particularly well fitted for that pur- 
pose, and we can observe that an ol. Italian instru- 
ment depends wholly upon the condition of the 
weather. Sometimes it does not sound so Well because 
the weather is so wet and sometimes because 
it is so dry. Old wood lives with the air and 
lives on air insome measure. It is the most sensible 
thing to be imagined and to be compared only with 
our own spirits and nerves. 

As to the piano, it is certainly still more difficult to 
put soul in it than in the violin, because in playing 
the latter you touch the strings with the fingers 
of your left hand, while the ribs of the instrument 
are touched by your arms or legs. But look at that 
clumsy piano box! You do not touch the strings but 
the keys. You are rot in such a close connection 
with it as with the violin. And yet some masters 
succeeded in carrying their magnetism over to it. 
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So did Liszt; and so did in some way Rubinstein. 
But those are exceptions. And it isa pity to say that 
even the attempt is seldom made to carry our life 
over to that piano, which, without it, is but a wooden 
box. Most of the players cling to ability, and forget 
that ability is to be regarded only as a means to 
express our feeling. Itis the touch which makes art 
out of piano playing, and the touch must come from a 
soul. Then with a great amount of magnetism it is 
possible in touching the keys to carry it over to the 
strings and to that old wuvod the piano is made from. 
Certainly it also depends upon the piano itself. We 
want for the piano the same dryness of the weod we 
want for the violin. No doubt Bechstein’s pianos are 
by far the best. They have the best touch; that 
means, in touching thein you can the easiest put your 
soul in them, make it speak through them, and carry 
your wagnetism over to the audience. 

But what about the orchestra? Here we have an 
instrument consisting of about a hundred souls speak- 
ing allin command of the one conductor. Here all 
depends on the latter one. He must be possessed of 
that amount of magnetism to inflame the same in 
every one of his player's soul, to unite ail that, and 
to carry it over to the audience. Biilow was pos- 
sessed of that rare gift up to a high degree. For that 
case there is no comparison with the orchestra. It can 
inflame a nation. It can elevate masses of people. 
It can educate. It can regenerate. The orchestra is 
the most wonderful musical instrument. It is the 
instrument. 

REVIEWS. 

Books, Music, &e.. intended for Review, should be 
addressed tv the Editor, 38, Warwick Read, Eari’s 
Court, SW, 


Music: The marks or letters placed after the pieces 
indicate the degree of difficulty thus: (q e) means 
quite elementary ; (v e> very easy ; (e) easy ; (1) 
fairly easy, does not move out of the first position ; 
(III) moderately difficuit, does not go higher than 
the third position; (V) also of moderate difficulty, 
and only occasionally goes higher than the fifth 
position ; (d) difficult : (v d) very difficult; (ce) 
difficulties can be overcome by artists only; (v) 
written for virluosi only. 


We have received- 

From Messrs. WEEKES & Co. : 

Bercecuse (** Sleep, my Darling,”) song by Gertrude 
Berrow, with violin obbligato by Guido Papini, is a 
charming little song, to which Signor Papini has 
written an equally charming obbligato part. (IIT) 

Cradle Song (* Dolly, go to Sleep,”) for violin or 
violoncello and piano, by Courtenay Gale, is a violin 
or violoncello solo of very much the same character. 
Key G major. (1) 





From Messrs, ASCHERBERG & Co, : 

Lied ohne Worte, for violin and piano, by C. 
Bayrhofier. We had occasion to review, some time 
ago, several little compositions written by the same 
composer. We then expressed ourselves most favour- 
ably, and the little piece now before us fully confirms 
the views we have taken. Key C major. (III) 

Inqguictude et Iepos, for violin and piano. by Paul 
Hofmann, isa very taking little drawing-room piece, 
which will please unambitious players. Key G 
minor. (III) 

Reve @ Amour, for violin or violoncello and piano, 
by W. H. Squire, gives another proof of the talent 
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of the composer, who deserves every encouragement, 
Key A major. (V) 
From Messrs, METHVEN, SIMPSON & Co, : 

Dors Ma Belle, Berceuse for violin and piano, by 
Gabriel Verdalle, is a dainty little composition, most 
suitable as an encore piece; even in the hands of a 
moderate player it is bound to be successful. Key G 
major. (IIL) 

Appassionato, for violin and piano, by Gabriel 
Verdalle, is another highly appreciable little drawing- 
room piece. Key D major. (III) 

From Messrs. LAuDY & Co.: 

Primarcra (spring song), for violin and piano, by 
J. Harold Henry, is another proof of the exceptional 
talent of this somewhat prolific composer, This 
piece, with its charming accompaniment, will no 
doubt be appreciated by the many violinists in want 
of * taking” little pieces. Key F major. (III) 
From Mr. C. F. SCHMIDT : 

Two pieces for violin and piano, No. 1, Priere (D 
major), No. 2, Romeunze (G major). Both these pieces 
are melodious and suitable for being performed in the 
drawing-room. (V) 

Thirty hinge ring and bowing CLOLCISES, daily studies 
for the viloncello, Op. 43, by Carl Ebner. These are 
excellent exercises for acquiring and _ retaining 
virtuosity. (V) 

Three casy trios for three violins, by J. Haydn, 
edited by F. Rosenkranz. can be thoroughly recom- 
mended as interesting little movements suitable for 
class tuition, as the parts can be multiplied ad lib. 
dit) 

From Mr. EpwIN ASHDOWN : 

Dens Moreeaus for violin and piano, No. 1, 
DT’ Absence (F major), No. 2, Ze Retour (F major). 
Soth these little pieces will find favour as being most 
suitable for teaching purposes, (IID 

Madrilena, for violin and piano, by C. J. Grey, isa 
graceful piece in } time, which will also be 
found useful for teaching purposes. Key F major. 
GIL) The same may well be said of 

Intermezzo Lyrico, for violin and piano, Op. 430, by 
Fritz Kirchner. Key A major. (III) 

Sie characteristie Pieces, Standard violin music, 
No. 16, for violin and piano, Op. 100, by Guido 
Papini ; No. 1, Chanson @ Arril (F major) ; No. 2, 
Daffodils (G major); No. 3, Serenade-Andalouse (A 
major) ; No.4, Dans les Nuages (F major) ; No.5, 
Mazurka (A minor and major) ; No. 6, Snow Flakes 
(C major). (III) 


From the St. CeciLia Music PUBLISHING Co. : 


The Old Strada,’ song, with violin obligato, by 
Edmund Forman, is somewhat commonplace, notwith- 
standing that the melody is catching. G major. 
(111) 

From Messrs, AUGENER & Co. : 

String Quartet, No. 3, in D minor, for two violins, 
viola, and violoncello, Op. 64, by Charles Villiers 
Stanford, will be much appreciated by the many quar- 
tet players in this country, who will be glad to add 
this fine specimen of workmanship to their repertoire. 
(V) . J . . a . d 
Pot pourvis on favourite melodies from classical an 
modern operas and oratorios arranged for violin, two 
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violins, violin and piano, two violins and piano, violin, 
violoncello and piano, two violins, violoncello and 
piano, flute, violin, violoncello and piano, flute, vio- 
loncello and piano, flute and piano, flute, by Richard 
Hoffmann. The following favourite works have now 
been added to this highly popular series :—Zumpa, by 
Hérold; The Bohemian Girl, by Balfe ; Luerezia 
Borgia, by Donizetti ; Judas Muceabeus, by Handel . 
A Midsummer Nigit’s Dream, by Mendelssohn ; The 
Merry Wives of Windsor, by Nicolai, (IIT to V) 


From Messrs. BREITKOPF & HARTET : 

Chamber Musie Studies for- violoncello alone, 
volume II., by Salter, contains difficult extracts and 
passages from Hadyn, Mozart, Beethoven, Schubert, 
Mendelssohn, Schumann, Cherubini, and Spohr. 
Volume II. now before us contains violoncello passages 
from string quartets, string quintets, double quartets, 
pianoforte trios, quartets, and quintets from the 
works of the above masters. No lovers of ensemble 
playing ought to be without this important work, 
which will be found exceedingly useful. (da) 

Concert Polonaise for violin and piano, Op. 1, by 
Fritz Listemann. This will be found an excellent 
piece for the display of considerable technical ability 
of a virtuoso that may take rank with an Ysaye or 
Thompson. If well played it will doubtless create 
great effect, and may be justly recommended to the 
attention of concert players. Key E major. (v d). 

Idj!1, for violin and piano, Op. 2, by Fritz 
Listemann, is another brilliant concert piece, some- 
what differing in character from the preceding. 
Key A major. (vd). 
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OUR SALE AND EXCHANGE MART. 
Charge for insertion, 20 words 6d. and 3d. for every additional 
word. Trade Advertisements not inserted in this column. 
Advertisements to be addressed to the SEcRETARY, 38, War- 

wick Road, Earl’s Court, London, S.W. 
IOLIN OUTFIT, full tone, £3 ; also Cello, £4 15s. ; 
late orchestral property ; see violins. W.J.S, 
Hallett, Organist, Shaftesbury. 
OR SALE.—Splendid Italian Violoncello £35 
Particulars, Delta, c/o Editor, The Violin Times 
OR SALE. — ‘Cello, full-size, perfect tone and 
condition, wooden case, £7. G., 83, Cicada Road, 
Wandsworth. 
Fes SALE.—Exceptionally fine toned Italian 
Violin. Address, particulars, Mr. W. Forster, 
28, Coleherne Road, West Brompton, S.W. 
er SALE.—Viola by Kennedy, case. bow. Price 
£14. H. Winter. 90, Forest Lane. Stratford. 

OR SALE.—Magnificently-toned Violin with case, 
F by M. C. Parsantte, dated 1769. For particulars 
apply, Parsantte. 9, Warwick Road, Earl's Court, 8.W, 

OR SALE.--Two old Viclins, full playing order, 

fine tone. Address, F., Callow Street, Chelsea, S.W. 
fOLINS.—Fine Old English, in good preservation, 
£10; another very good Viclin. sweet tone, 
50s.3; bargains ; approval. W. J.S. Hallett, Organist, 
Shaftesbury. 
7 ANTED.—Copy of Vidal's werk on the Violin, 
State condition and lowest cash price. Address 
* Vidal,” care of Editor, The Violin Times, 38, Warwick 
Road, Earl’s Court, 8.W. 

OR SALE.—Powerful-toned Violin by August 
F Richard Weichhold, of Dresden. Had 10 years 
constant playing on. Price? 12 Guineas. Also 
Mahogany Case, velvet lined, and 2 bows, £2 103., or 
lot complete 14 Guineas, Address, Banbury, Spring 


Hill, Ventnor, Isle of Wight. 


Studio for Cremona Violin Construction. 


OTTO MIGGE, 


Honorary Member of the Conservatoire at Barcelona. 
(Author of “The Secret of the Celebrated Italian Violin Makers discovered 
and explained.”) 
An Instrument of this Maker can be seen by appointment and can be compared 
for tone and workmanship with any Stradivari or other old Italian Violins. 


Here are a few testimonials :— 


It affords me great pleasure to say that I have tried two violins by Otto Migge, in 
Coblentz, which are distinguished by the excellent workmanship, clear full tone, 


and easy response. 


(Signed) JosepH JOACHIM. 


The violins by Otto Migge excel all new violins known to me, by their great, noble 
far-reaching tone, and are equal in this respect to the best Cremona instruments. 


(Signed) AuGust WILHELM. 


Mr. Polonaski played on this occasion on a new violin made by Otto Migge, and the 
fine quality of its tone, comparing most favourably with his own Guarnerius, was 


made the object of universal admiration. 


‘¢VioLIN TIMES.” 


Repairs effected only in instruments by the old masters. 


RESTORATION OF TONE GUARANTEED. 


For further particulars address: 


PROSPECTUS ON APPLICATION 


Mr. OTTO MIGGE, 
11, St. James’s Terrace, Regent’s Park, N.W. 
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MUSIC TEACHERS 


Throughout the World, who desire to recommend to 
their clients 


gap- First Class Instruments only 


are invited to CORRESPOND with 


HAYNES & Co., Limited, 


14, GRAYS INN ROAD, LONDON, W.C., 
who supply 
VIOLINS, BOWS, CASES, 


and all string and wind instruments and accessories 
at 


VERY ADVANTAGEOUS PRICES, 


and give every facility for business. 





—EE_—_— —- 


ALL INSTRUMENTS SENT FOR INSPECTION IF DESIRED. 





MAXIMUM VALUE: MINIMUM PRICE. 





CATALOGUES AND TERMS ON APPLICATION 
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“Te Violin Times’’ Picture Gallery. 


No. 58.—AucusT, 1898. 
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BONN’S PATENT BRIDGE 


SENOR SARASATE says: “I find it a de- 
cided improvement on the old two footed 
Bridge.” 

HERR DAVID POPPER ays: “ It possesses 
all the advantages you claim for it.” 

Mons. JOHANNES WOLFF says: “ While 
it greatly improves the inner strings, the 
outer strings are more clear.” 





All Violinists know that with the old two 
footed Bridge the two inner Strings are never 
so powerful and brilliant asthe two outer ones, 
—in fact, they are very much weaker. This is 
because the outer Strings have a direct bearing 
on the belly of the Instrument, whereas the 
inner ones have not. 

BONN’S NEW BRIDGE WITH FOUR 
| FEET renders each String perfect. Clear ring- 
> ing tone, clearer pizzicato notes, notes in high 
positions more mellow, greater carrying power, and above al 
every String equal in power and brilliancy. Prospectus free 
SAMPLE VIOLIN BRIDGE 1s. 144. 








Used at the Priccipai Oonservatoires on 
the Oontinent. 


Perfect in tone. Artistic in construction. 
PRIOE LIST AND TESTIMONIALS 
POST FREE. 

Sole Agent for Great Britain and 
Colonies. 

J. EDWIN BONN. 


BONN’S “PREMIER” STRINGS, 
Fok VIOLIN, VIOLA, ’CELLO, Bass, &c. 


The production of the Premier Strings is the result of a series of 
chemical experiments conducted by J. Eiwin Bonn, M.S 0O.I.. 
F.0.V, L.Mus. In ther preparation they are subjected to chem- 
ical treatnent which renders them comparatively unaffected by 
moisture and heat cf the hand, at the same time giving them a 
more brilliant volume of tone, greater durability, and such strength 
that the *E" will bear pulling up to * A,” thus standing a greater 
strain than any other string ever produced. Each is subjected to 
a test before leaving the bands of theinventor. Prospectus and 
Price List Post Free. Sample packets ls. 1d., 1s, 7d., 2s., 2s. 6d., or 
5s post free 


J.EDWIN BONN, 26, High St., Brading, Isle of Wight. 








Monthly Auctions of Musical Property. 
\ ESSRS. PUTTICK AND SIMPSON beg to 

. announce that they will hold special Sales of 
Musical Property, on or about the 20th of every 
Month. Property intended for insertion, or par- 
ticulars of same sufficiently detailed for the Catalogue, 
should reach us ten days prior to that date. Auction 
Gallery, 47, Leicester Square, London, W.C. Estab- 
lished 1794, 


FOR SALE. 
VIOLIN by Joseph Guarnerius del Gesu, 


Well-preserved, and genuine in all its parts. 
For full particulars address— 
GUARNERIUS, 
c/o Editor “ The Violin Times,” 
38, Warwick Road, Farl’s Court, S.W. 


Mr. E. POLONASKI, 


VIOLINIST, 
Open to Concert Engagements, “ At Homes,” Ke. 
us Vacancies for few addititional Pupils. 
For terms, &e., please address— 


he 


38, WARWICK Roap. EARL's CouRT, 8.W. 














{MPORTANT NOTICE. 


ALL COMMUNICATIONS, Invitations and Tickets 
for Concerts, MSS., and Letters for publication, to be 
addressed to the Editor, 38, Warwick Road, Earl’s 
Court, London, 8.W. Rejected MSS. cannot be re- 
turned, unless accompanied by stamped and directed 
envelope. All copy must be written on one side of 
the paper only, and must reach the Editor not later 
than the 1st of each month. 

All business communications such as Advertise- 
ments, Subscriptions, &c., to be addressed to the 
Secretary, 38, Warwick Road, Earl's Court, London 
S.W. Cheques and P.O.’s to be made payable to the 
Secretary and crossed Parr’s Bank, Limited. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTIONS : 

For the United Kingdom, per annum 


(post free) ... ane wee 2s. 6d. 
For the Continent and America and 

Foreign Colonies within postal 

union, per annum (post free) oe 3s. Od. 


Trade supplied by WM. REEVES, 185, Fleet Street, E.C. 
West end Agents: St. CeciLIA Music PUBLISHING 
CoMPANY, LIMITED, 182, Wardour Street, W. 


Mr. G. FoucueEr, 54, Mortimer Street, W. 


The Wiolin Times. 


No. 58. Vou. V. Auaust 15rn, 1898. 








A SERIES OF LABELS BELONGING 
TO THE CLASSICAL PERIOD OF 
VIOLIN MAKING. 

With Sort BrocrapuicaL Notes uPon 
A Few or THE GREAT MAKERS. 

By E. PoLonaskI. 

(Concluded from p. 31). 

Lorenzo Storioni, of Cremona (born 1751 
and worked from 1780 to 1804), is the last of 
the Cremonese masters of repute. He copied 
Joseph Guarnerius del Gesu, but his work is 
frequently irregular, although the outlines 
are powerful and handsome. Vieuxtemps 
used a Storioni violin for concert playing for 
a long time, and as it possessed a superb tone, 
public attention was directed to this maker. 

Antonius Stradivarius (or Antonius 
Stradivari), of Cremona (born 1644, died 
1737), was undoubtedly the greatest exponent 
of the art of violin making who has ever 
existed. Particulars of his life have been 
given over and over again, so that we only 
need to point out the great value his instru- 
ments realise at the present day. The 
possession of a Stradivarius violin acts like a 
charm upon every artist, and collectors of 
these violins have ransacked the whole of 
Europe in such a manner that one can 
almost with certainty say where those 
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masterpieces are to be found. A large 
number of his works can be traced to 
England and Russia, where collectors are 
willing to pay fabulous sums for them. 
Antonius Stradivarius followed his calling 
for over sixty years, and if one takes it for 
granted that he made one violin a week, 
then he must have turned out over 3,000 
instruments. The question now arises how 
many of these have been preserved to the 
present day. As illustrative of the widely 
diverse opinions upon this point, a Herr 
Vachez affirms that there are not more than 
eighty instruments in existence, whilst the 
late Mr. W. E. Hill was able to prove the 
existence of over a thousand! The value has 
increased to an enormous extent of late years, 
and some twenty or thirty years ago a well- 
preserved Strad. could be bought from £250 
to £500; nowadays this is impossible, and 
an instrument in good preservation and from 
his best period is rarely bought under £1,200 
to £1,500. The Zeitschrift jiir Instrumentenbau 
says that the highest sum paid has been 
£1,400 ; this is followed by the sum of £1,200, 
which has been paid for the violin presented 
a few years ago to Dr. Joachim at his 
jubilee by his English friends and admirers. 
The violin came from the collection of M. 
Labitte, of Paris, in consequence of which 
Joachim became the possessor of a third 
Stradivari violin. Sarasate ownes two of very 
great value, but many virtuosi of distinction 
are happy if they can even call one their 
own. Stradivarius was glad, if he could 
obtain the modest sum of £5 for one of 
his fiddles, and his rivals looked upon him as 
being a second Creesus. It is related that he 
sent a large number of instruments on sale 
to England, all of which were returned to 
him, as it was impossible to realise £5 for a 
violoncello, After the death of Stradivari a 
large number of unfinished instruments was 
discovered, and these, furnished with genuine 
labels, came into the market, continually 
causing great confusion when they had to be 
valued. As far as I am aware, there does 
not exist a complete list of the authentic 
violins by Antonius Stradivari. Such a list 
would undoubtedly be of the highest interest 
to violinists, and more particularly so to the 
lucky possessors of instruments of that 
maker. Mr. W. H. Quarrell (who has dis- 
tinguished himself by his recently published 
translation of Niederheitmann’s work, 


entitled ‘‘Cremona’’) (published by Robert 
Cocks, &c.), enumerates, however roughly, 
the following few well-known instruments, 
which list does not include the so-called 
“ Greville Strad.,” now belonging to Mr. E. 


K. Adams, of New York, the violins of 
Messrs. Wilhelmj, the late W. Wiener, B. 
Remenyi, Waldemar Mayer, Ludwig, Lady 
Hallé (the Ernst violin) and others in the 
hands of collectors and performers which may 
be known to the readers :— 


1688, The violin known as “ Le Mercure,” recently 
sold at the Maxwell sale for £500. ; 

1690. The “Tuscan ” Strad., recently in the posses. 
sion of Messrs. W. E. Hill and Sons, and sold 
by them in August, 1890. to an English 
collector. See their book, “The Tuscan 
Stradivari,” 1890. 

1699, The Strad. belonging to the Marquis de Queux 
de Saint-Hilaire, mentioned and illustrated 
by Vidal “ La Lutherie,” 1889. 

1702. A violin in the possession of Mr. W. Croall. 

1704. (J) The Viotti violin, formerly belonging to 

Mr, R. Muir, of Leith. 
\(2) The Betts violin, now in the property of 
the Duchesse de Camposelice. 

1708. Violin belonging to Mr. Henry M. Wetherill, 
of Germantown, Philadelphia, U.S. America, 
An excellent reproduction of which appeared 
in my contemporary, “lhe Strad.,” as far 
back as July, 1893, which, curiously enough, 
was the last issue under my editorship. 

1707. The Castelbarco violin, recently belonging to 
Mr. R. B. Malcolm. 

1709, The violin called “ La Pucelle,” formerly the 
property of M. Glandaz, sold at the Hotel 
Drouot on the 14th February, 1878, for 
22,100 frs. 

1710. The violin belonging to Mr. Ries, 

1713. The violin from the Boissier Collection at 
Nice, now used by Senor Sarasate. 

1714. The * Dolphin” Strad from the Adam Collee- 
tion, now belonging to Mr. R. Bennett. 

1715. (1) TheStrad in the possession of Dr. Joachim. 

(2) do. do. do. 

(4) The Strad owned by Senor Sarasate. 

(4) A violin belonging to Mr. Haddock, 
of Leeds ; tormerly known as the 
“Gillott Stradivari.” 

(>) The Alard Stradivari. ; 

1716. (1) The Cessol, or Artot Strad, now in the 

possession of Mr. W. Croall. | 

(2) The Messie Strad, now belonging to Mr. 
R. Crawford. See “ The Salabue Strad, 
W. E. Hill & Sons, 1890. 

(3) A Strad in the Instituto Musicale, Florence. 

1717. Strad belonging to Mr. J. G. Orchar. 

1720. (1) The Woolhouse violin, sold 6th December, 

1893, for £620. 

(2) Violin, the property of the late Hen 
Marcello Rossie, of Vienna, 

1723. An excellent example, formerly in the posses- 
sion of the late Duke of Cambridge, now 
belonging H.R.H. the Duke of Saxe-Coburg 
Gotha. ; 

1732. The violin belonging to Mr. Arkwright, exhi- 
hited in 1872 at South Kensington ; it was 
bought by Signor Piatti from the Castel- 
bani Collection at Naples. 

1736. (1) The “ Muntz” violin. 

(2) The * Fountaine ” violin. For an account ol 
this instrument. see Mr. Hart’s “The 
Violin.” One of these instruments 1s 12 
the hands of Messrs, Hill & Sons. 

1737. The Chant du Cygne violin, formerly belonging 
to the late M. de Saint-Sennoch, sold at the 
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Hotel Drouot for 15,000 frs, This instrument 
pears the words “ D’ Anni, '93 ” in the maker’s 
writing. 


A Strad violin, formerly the property of the 
late Mr. Carl Schneider, has recently gone 
into the hands of Miss Rose Lynton, who was 
the deceased’s favourite pupil. I cannot 
ascertain the date of the instrument, but have 
frequently heard it played on at the house of 
my late friend. 


Francesco Stradivarius, of Cremona, son of 
the above named (about 1725 to 17438). 
Although proofs of the master hand are not 
lacking in his work it is inferior to that of his 
father. The instruments possess a fine tone. 

Qmobono Stradivarius, of Cremona (1725 
to 1742) was the second son of Antonius. 
He did but very little work, and what there is 
of it may be described as of second rank, 

Carlo Antonio Testore, of Milan (1700 to 
1730), successfully copie Joseph Guarnerius 
and Nicolas Amati. The workmanship of 
the instruments is fine, and they possess a 
very good tone. He was the son of 

Carlo Guiseppe Testore, of Cremona 
(1690 to 1720), who followed Joseph 
Guarnerius in his work, and made some 
excellent instruments, which have of late 
years greatly increased in price. Bottesini 
possessed an excellent contra-bass by this 
maker, which he used for solo playing. 

Paolo Antonio Testore, of Milano (1710 to 
\745), was a younger brother of Carlo Antonio, 
and also followed Joseph Guarnerius. 

David Techler, of Rome (1€80 to 1743), was 
of German descent, who also worked at 
Salzburg and Venice. Some of his instru 
ments—-probably those which he made in 
Salzbure—bear the character of Stainer. 
Those made in Rome are of Italian type, by 
far surpassing the former. ‘Their pattern 
reminds one of Nicolas Amati ; the wood is 
beautiful and the varnish of rich yellow 
colour. Techler was compelled to leave 
V enice on account of the pursuit of his rivals, 
who threatened to murder him. 

Hieronimo di Vir, probably of Brescia. In 
the history of violin literature the name is 
altogether unknown, but Vidal vives a label 
. his of much apparent antiquity, without 
lowever being able to give further particulars 
legarding this maker. 

— of the life of Lupat, the 
eau rprag of great repute, together 
Pers _ - labels, will be published in 
practical r — issues, and this will 
attiole y conclude the series of these 

8. I take this opportunity of tendering 


my best thanks to my many readers who have 
manifested great interest during the progress 
of this series. 
E. POLONASKI. 
IMPORTANT SALE OF COPYRIGHTS. 
We have to announce that it is the inten- 
tion of Mr. Robert M. Cocks to retire from 
business. He has therefore instructed 
Messrs. Puttick & Simpson to offer for sale 
by auction, early in October next, the whole 
of the vast business which has been carried 
on successfully since the year 1823. As is 
well known to the trade, Messrs. Robert 
Cocks & Co. are famous for the publication 
of high class standard and educational music, 
besides which they hold the sole agencies for 
pianofortes and reed organs by makers of 
repute. The business is probably the inost 
important of the kind ever submitted to 
public auction. We understand that the 
present experienced staff consists of thirty 
assistants, and their services will be retained 
until after the sale has taken place in case 
the purchaser of the gcodwill should desire 
to continue with them. Meanwhile, the 
business will be carried on in the usual way, 
and no special rates for stock orders will be 
entertained. The first division, forming 
lot 1, will comprise the goodwill and right to 
trade under the vpame of Robert Cocks & Co., 
the lease and fixtures and the important 
tuning connection. The purchaser wiil have 
the option of taking over the book debts at 
the amount thereof less a discount of 5 per 
cent., otherwise they will be collected in the 
ordinary course by the vendor. The second 
division will consist of the musical copyrights 
and publications, the engraved and stereo- 
type plates and litho title-stones appertaining 
to the same, and will be lotted from lot 2 
upwards. In connection with this portion of 
the sale it may be stated that the turn-over 
for the last four years has exceeded £21,000 
per annum. The third division will com- 
prise the entire stock of musical instruments, 
which will be offered in lots. It may be 
added that the’firm has an account open with 
every music dealer of any standing in the 
United Kingdom, and since the passing of 
the American Copyright Act of 1891 over 700 
musical publications have been copyrighted 
by Messrs. Cocks & Co. in the United States, 
their agents rendering regular monthly 
accounts of sales and remitting proceeds. 
Many of these publications enjoy a large 
amount of popularity, a notable success being 
that of Angelo Mascheroni’s well-known song 
“ For all Eternity,” which was introduced to 
American audiences by Mme. Adelina Patti. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


We shall be glad to print suitable letters on matters 
likely to prove of interest to our readers, but will not be 
responsible for opinions expressed under this heading. 
All copy must be written on one side of the paper only, 
and addressed tothe Editor, 38, Warwick Road, Earl's 
Court, SW. 


MUSICAL EXAMINATIONS. 
To the Editor of Zhe Vivlin Times. 
SIR, 


“A” starts a business and does well. Very soon 
to his annoyance, he finds “B” commencing in the 
same way, if possible, close or opposite to ‘* A’s” 
establishment. This causes jealousy and competi- 
tion, the general public very often reaping the benefit 
of it. 

So is it, 1 fancy, a great deal jealousy which causes 
the continual paragraphs appearing in musical 
papers against examining Colleges. The old ones do 
not like to see young ones (perhaps with better 
facilities) compete successfully with them. It takes 
cash away from them, and everything possible must 
be done to stop this. The public also in this case 
must get the benefit. for alterations in examinations 
will take place. 

As long as anyone and everyone can commence 
“ music teaching,” as long as the present and coming 
generation is not protected by the Government, the 
same as chemists, medical doctors, &c., brass plates 
with professor of music and fresh examining bodies 
will appear, and all will be equally legal. Itis a matter 
of making money, and whether a plumber, crossing- 
sweeper, or a Mus.Doc, sets up a College of Music 
makes only this difference, that the first two must 
employ duly qualified men to compete successfully 
with the doctor. 

Comparing the syllabuses of the newer institutions 
with those of the older ones, they seem to be better 
arranged ; every year changes are made in studies and 
test pieces, whilst in some of the old ones, year after 
year the same pieces (especially for string instru- 
ments) are given. 

Change of music relieves the monotony of the 
teacher and enables him more easily to select pieces 
suitable to the character of his pupil. 

The examinations of the newer Colleges are con- 
ducted in a different style. A specialist for every 
branch is promised. Examinations have done much 
good ; they have encouraged the practice of music, 
but they were also established to show if a pupil was 
properly taught. 

Anybody suffering from a certain complaint, not- 
withstanding the medical adviser, may be very clever, 
fully trusted, &c. A specialist is called in to see if all 
is done what could be done. The sufferer from an 
ear or eye disease would not call in a specialist on 
bone setting. 

Under the old system of examination, no doubt the 
most eminent, clever musicians are sent out to test the 
candidates; but is it possible to be a specialist in 
everything?  Itis true a good musician can judge if 
a tune is played in time and tune, whether it is on a 
tin whistle or on the king of instruments, but is it 
likely for one man to know all? Every instrument 
has its own pecularities, difficulties, &c. Could, say, 
the greatest violin or piano player be a competent 
judge of the oboe or bassoon? or vice versa, There- 
fore the idea that every instrument shall have its own 
specialist as examiner is a govd and sensible one. 





The holding of examinations in public’ has its»), 
andcon. A good many candidates often do badly 
account of man’s greatest enemy—“ nervousness" 
which tells especially very quick on stringed instr). 
ments; these candidates must do worse if a lot of 
different people can run in and out of the examin. 
tion room. 

Perhaps young people should be allowed to hay 
parents or teacher present, as in some cases it might 
inspire them with confidence. Still, good argument 
against even this can be brought forward. 

In conclusion, I should say, * Let the old, and sing 
many years respected colleges, adopt some of the 
better ideas of the new ones, and they will keep their 
old supporters and obtain fresh ones.” We are never 
too old to learn. 

Yours truly, 


J. AK, 





To the Editor of Zhe Violin Times. 


DEAR Sik, 

I hope you will not take it amiss if I venture t 
call your attention toa couple of statements in your 
current issue, which, if not amended, will be liable to 
convey a wrong impression to some of your readers 
and which are apt comments upon the advice given to 
D. N., viz. : * Do not believe in all you see in print!” 

Firstly, then, the supposed “ Strad,” which * bears 
the date 1628,’ described on page 143, under the 
heading “ Batley.” may well excite a deubt in the 
minds of “ more or less competent judges,” consider. 
ing it was some 40 years subsequently when the great 
master commenced his wonderful career of labour, the 
products of which to-day constitute the gems of the 
fiddle-maker’s art. Is this a slip of that dreadful 
“comp.” or must the judges be classed with the 
“less competent .” 

Secondly, a Vancouver correspondent (page 153) is 
led to believe that A. C. Mackenzie is incapable of 
indicating snitable bowings for his own composition, 
on the score of his not being a practical violinist, 
Apart from the question as to how far even 4 
“practical violinist ’’ is justified in deviating from the 
expressed intention of a composer, the paragraph does 
but scant justice to one of our leading musicians who. 
when a mere boy, occupied a position as “ practical 
violinist ” in an orchestra in Germany, subsequently 
studied in England with marked success under the 
late M. Sainton, and afterwards travelled as solo 
violinist and leader of an orchestra. 


Yours truly, 


H. G. 8. FELL 
Gloucester, July 2nd, 1898, 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


All letters containing questions likely to intere! 
players of stringed instruments, should be addressed 1 
the Editor, 38, Warwick Road, Earl’s Court, London, 
S. Ww. 


Mancunian, Liverpool : (1) Nicolas Frangois Vuillaue 
was born at Mirecourt on May 13th, 1802. He worked 
with his brother the celebrated Jean-Baptiste in Par 
until 1828, after which he established himself a 
Brussels, where he obtained the gold medal at tht 
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Exhibitions in 1835 and 1841. He also gained first 
Jass medals for his work at the _international 
exhibitions in London, Paris, and Dublin, and finally 
he obtained in 1873 a medal of the first class at the 
International Exhibition in x ienna; the Belgian 
Government finally crowned his repeated successes by 
nominating him a Knight of the Order of Leopold. 
From the above you can see that, supposing your 
violin is genuine, you are the possessor of a good 
instrument; it is very difficult to give you an 
approximate value of the same, as so much is depend- 
ing upon its state of preservation. Under ordinary 
circumstances, however, the instrument may be worth 
between £25 to £40. (2) The reason why the stopping 
on the fourth string of your violin is different from 
the other strings is no doubt due to the disproportion 
in the thickness of the G string. Put on either a 
thicker or a thinner string and watch the result. 


J. H. Nelson: (1) We should recommend you 
Augener’s Edition of Corelli’s, Op. 5. (2) You may 
safely order any music recommended by us under the 
heading of “ What to Play.’ Consult No 14, 25, 46, 
{7,48 and 55,and you will no doubt easily find all 
you require. 


M. N., Birmingham: The chords you name in 
Vieuxtemps Polonaise, 25 bars before the end of the 
“Teripo di Polacea,”” ought all to be played with the 
down bow so as to make the DP string heard dis- 
tinctly; the effect of playing them with alternate 
down and up bows is, in our opinion, not equally satis- 
factory. 

@. G@. D.: You are perfectly right in charging 
lessons wilfully missed by your pupils; you can 
recover your fee by County Courting the parents, but 
wecannot guarantee that you will keep your pupil ; 
in such cases it is always best to try and come to some 
anicable arranyement. 

D, N.; There are two different editions of Leonard’s 
“Souvenir de Hadyn,” both of which are published by 
Schott & Co, The music may best be described as 
being equally showy, tricky and empty. If well 
played the variations create a great effect. if not even 
sensation, upon a general public 

Fr. VY. R.: The maker of your violin evidently 
belongs to one of the many German fiddle makers of 
no particular merit and little or no celebrity. 


Anvious Student ; We cannot impress upon you too 
much the advisability of placing yourself in the hands 
ofa thoroughly efficient teacher, who will much more 
likely be able to demonstrate to you the various effects 
of an up and down staccato than we would be able to 
do by filling columns over columns in our paper. 


The secret of the celebrated Italian violin 
makers discovered and explained by 


OTTO MIGGE. 


To be had of the Author, 


11,§ ~P = > ae 
» St. James’s Terrace, Regent’s Park, N.W. 


Price 5s., post free, 











The only remedy for Whistling Strings. 
INFALLIBLE 
RESIN “_ OIL. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


9, Northwick Terrace, Maida Hill, London, W. 
December 13th, 1880. 
Dear Sir,—I have much pleasure in testifying to the good 
qualities of your Oil for strings. It makes the strings more 
durable and gives them a thicker volume of tone. One would 
expect that Oil makes strings soft and tender, but yours has 
bracing qualities, and makes them stiff and hard, and eminently 
fitted for orchestral playing. 
elieve me, dear “'r, yours very truly, 
R. R. SHreLps LUDWIG STRAUS. 
9, Northwick Terrace, Maida Hill, London, W. 
December 13th, 1880. 
Dear Sir,—The qualities of your Resin are strength and power, 
and discreetly rubbed in it answers all the desiderata, answering 
the strings quickly and easily, with a minimum of scratching. 
Believe me, dear Sir, yours very truly. 


R. R. Sutetps. LUDWIG STRAUS 


47, St. Paul's Road, Camden Square, N.W. 
December 16th, 1880. 
Dear Sir,—I have tried the Resin and find it exceedingly good. 
Yours truly. 


J. T. CARRODUS. 


4, Disraeli Road, Putney, S.W. 
January rst, 7889. 

Dear Sir,—Through pressure of business, I have not had an 
opportunity of thanking you for the Resin and Oil you sent me. 
The Resin ts certainly by far the best I ever tried. he first time 
I tried the Oil it did not answer, as I think I over-dried the strings. 
However, the second time it was a complete success. I shall be 
glad to know how, and at what price, both articles can be 
obtained, and if my testimonial is of any use to you, I give it 
most willingly. 


R. R. SHrIevps. 


Yours very trul 


y, 
CARL SCHNEIDER. 


Widmore House, Bartholomew Road, London, N.W. 
March 26th, 1893. 
Dear Sir,—It is with great pleasure that I write these few lines 
tO you to say, after having severely tried your Oil and Resin fer 
some years for Solo Playing, I caa safely state that there is none 
in the world to equal them. I am also pleased to say my pupils 
use both, and find them a great advantage. 
Faithfully yours, 
F, A. EARNSHAW. 
Portman Academy, Baker Street. Metro- 
politan College: Philharmonic Society ; 
Richter, Henschall, Barnby, and all Festival 
Concerts. 


R. R. SHIELDs. 


Professor at 


31, St. Michael's Place, Brighton. 
May sth, 1893. 
Sir.—For about nine months, I have constantly used your 
“‘NFALLIBLE ” Oi for my Violoncello Strings. I cannot speak 
too highly of it; it is far superior to any other Oil that I have 
tried, including that obtained from Italy. I find the tone of the 
strings improved by using it, and is produced more easily after 
itis applied. I have recommended it to many friends, both pro- 
[essional and amateur, and they quite agree with me as to its 
efficacy. 
Tam, yours ney wat obliged, 


Mr. SHIELDs. RANK D’ALQUEN 





31, St. Michael's Place, Brighton, 
May 8th, 1893. 
Dear Sir,—I b g to thank you for the Oil just received, and I 
once more assure you that I consider it excellent. I find that 
Strings that would be useless without it are made playable, and 
the best are improved. I should be doing an injustice if I did not 
recommend it to my friends, as I have tound it so useful myself. 
Iam, yours faithfully, 
Mr. SHIELDs. RANK D'ALQUEN,. 
have found no other Oil answer the same purpose, and I had 
tried many kinds before, including Ragoon, Petroleum, 
&c. I chanced to see my friend Straus’s Testimonial. 
Sold by all reshectable dealers inthe United Kingdom. Price 6d 
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‘“GOMPO” 


REGISTERED 


“MUVIN 


TO PREVENT 


PEGS SLIPPING. 


Sold by all respectable dealers in the United Kingdom 
Price 4d. 


THE VIOLIN SIMPLIFIED 


BY THE GRAPHIC METHOD. 
For Beginners, Teachers, and advanced Pupils in 
the higher positions. 

Price = 6d. net. 
Recommended by Professors, Soloists, and the leading 
Violin Journals. 

+ The Eastern Press,’ November 27th, 1897, says :— 
“Valuable to Violinists.” 


5. GARDNER & Co., Adderbury, England. 


STRING TRIOS. 
BEETHOVEN, L. van, 12 German Dances 
(Allemandes). 
Newand revised Edition by F. May, 


TRADE 











net cash, 


For 2 Violins and Violoncello ow ie SE. 

e Viola ... oo ia. Sd, 
Op. 87d. Trio for 2 Violins and Viola Is. 3d. 
Op. 87+. Trio for2 Violins and “Cello 1s, 3d. 


GOEPFARTD, K., String Trio for 2 Violins and 


Viola... oe 2s. Od. 
F or 2 Violins and. c ello ... oo ma. Cd. 
HAYDN, F., Three easy Trios for 3 Violins Is. 6d. 


Op. a. Twelve easy ‘Lrios for 2 Violins 


and “Cello, parts I. and II. each 2s. Od. 


Op. 21. for 2 Violins and ‘Cello, parts 


1 and 2 each ea ‘om: a ek 


MOZART, W.A., Three easy Trios. New and 
revised Edition by F, May, 


For 2 Violins and Violoncello eo §=28. Od. 
a . Viola ... oo ae a 

PLEYEL T, Op. 46. Six Sonatines 
for 2 Vi tins and Viola... we Fe. Sa. 
Violoncello « ks. Sd. 


SCHUBERT, Franz. Trio for Violin, Viola, 


and ‘Cello... ons ke. Oa, 
Trio for 2 V iolins ‘and V ioloncello we ie OF 


SPOHR, L., Four easy Trios for 3 Violins ... 2s. Od. 
QUARTETTS FOR 4 hapemenen 


HORN, Fr., Gipsy fantasia ae - 3d, 
SP OHR, L., Andante . s. dd. 


FOUR VIOLINS and PIANOFORTE. 


MICHAELIS, Alfr., Op. 16b, Fantasia Eroica 2s. 0d. 


STANG, F ritz, Fantasia in D minor coe |=, Of. 
Maienlust, Fantasie Lyrique 2s. Od. 
Duplicate Parts ... "3d, each. 


Published byG. F. Schmidt, Heilbronn, Pt 


Glasgow : W.H. Mitchell. London: Breitkop! & Haertel, 


NEW SERIES OF SCRAP 
ALBUMS. 


For contents of Albums 1, 2, and 3, see adver- 


tisement on page 108, and 4, 5, 6 on page 2 of 


cover. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 














Derby Conservatoire Of Music, 


PRINCIPAL : 


Mr. J. HAROLD HENRY 


(Bronze and Silver Medallist, R.A.M., London; Late 
pupil of Alfred Burnett, Esq , Hon, R.A.M., Herr Hans 
Sitt, Leipzig Conservatoire, and of the late 
M. Prosper Sainton). 


ASSISTED BY A STAFF OF EXPERIENCED 
TEACHERS. 





INSTRUCTION 
Given in the following subjects, viz.: Violin, Piano, 
Singing, Theory, Harmony, Composition, &c. 
A term of tuition may be commenced at any date. 


EXAMINA \TIONS 
Are held twice annually (viz., in the Spring and 
Antumn), for the purpose of granting Certificates, 
Bronze, Silver and Gold Medals to these Candidates 
who satisfy a Board of Examiners as to their pro. 
ficiency. 
Students of the Derby Conservatoire. and other musical 
Students, are eligible for these examinations, which 
are conducted with the strictest impartiality by 
eminent London Professors, and their decision is in all 
cases final, 





Copies of the Syllabus, Entry Forms, and all par- 
ticulars can be obtained, post free, upon application. 


EVERY VIOLINIST SHOULD TRY OUR 


VICTORIA 
STRINGS. 


We have named them thus as they have 
proved victorious over any other string. 


ADVANTAGES.—Perfect Fifths, extra 
ordinary durability ; the string ends are spun 
with silk, which eases considerably the chang: 
ing of the strings. 


Each length tested perfect. Fresh con 
signment, packed i in original boxes as depicted 
on page 134 of last ** Violin Times,” just 
arrived. 


Sample Box, containing 6 E, 3A, 2D, 
and 1 G, 5/-, post free. 
SEND P.O. TO — 


E. JENKINS & Co., 
66, Richmond Rd., West Brompton, S.¥. 
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J. Ke MJIONK’S 
TRIPLIE-BARS 

















HUNDREDS OF INSTRUMENTS 
Have now been altered to this System, always with 
Suecess; and Scores of Letters like the following 
show how it recommends itself by the splendid results 
gained. 
NEATH, Feb; uary 25th, 1897. 
Deak SiR, 

Student Violin to hand; cheque enclosed, £2 2s., that is 
my opinion of it. Itis ¢¢/ good value tor the money Seen 
worse toned instruments sold many times for £5. I[ will pack 
upanold ’cello to-night, and if you can put any tone into 
that, you can do wonders. 

Yours faithfully, T. D.N —. 
NVatu, March 29th. 1897. 
Deak SIR, 

The old ‘Cello came to hand on Friday, and we have been 
trying it ever since. It was not worth firewood before, now 
itisa very nice toned instrument indeed. I have bought and 
sold many for £10 or £12. not near so good, It is clear and 
mellow, and answers easily to the bow from the nut as far up 
as I can play, two octaves, and the tone vibrates all the way 
up. ‘Tisyood. I will pack another for you this evening. 

The Viola altered has also given great satisfaction. It is 
worth double the money now. ‘The Student Viola loaned 
shall be returned forthwith. 

Yours faithfully, 
NEATH, Me 







fT. DN —. 
ch 31st 3897. 
DEAR SiR, 

You can do anything you like with iny letters. I shall be 
glad to show the ’Cello to all who care to see it. It was 
simply worthless, and is now a very nice mellow instrument. 
Mr.G......n (who is a professional and has been for years in 

Shas. Halle’s band) told me on Saturday that it is far 
better in tone than one a friend of mine plays on which cost 
£'8cash. Friends who have laughed at the “dd old tub” 
for years, want. to buy or exchange for it now. ‘The owner of 
the one now sent, after playing the * old tub’ Griple burred, can't 
play upon his own that he has had for 22 years, and so you 
get it to alter. 





Yours faithfully, T, D. N———. 

More Agents wanted, no outlay. 

Please note that it KILLS WOLF. 

Circulars post free from— 

J. K. MONK, 
87, High Street, Collier’s Wood, 
MERTON, S.W. 

Established 1838. 


THE WORLD 
“Gemunder Art” Violins, 


MADE BY 


AUGUST GEMUNDER & SONS, 
42, EAST 23rd STREET, NEW YORK, U.S.A., 


Are acknowledged, by the greatest artists, to be the 

only modern violins made that arecqualin quality and 

superior in volume to the famous Italians, Catalogue 

tree. Correspondence solicited. Prices 200 dols. 
and upwards 


RENOUNED 


Do not purchase any Violin until you have cor- 
Se _responded with us. 
ALL BACK NUMBERS 

Of “Tar Viouin Times,” with Portraits, Fac- 
simile Letters and other Plates that have 
appeared in “THe Vionrn Times,” can be 
had from the Secretary, 38, Warwick Road, 
Earl’s Court, S.W. ~ 





ST. CECILIA 


Music Publishing Co., Ltd., 
182, WARDOUR STREET, 
OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 

ROYSTON’S Violin Tutor, 1s. 6d, nett. 


The Strad says—* We can recommend this book for class 
teaching and let it be said that the only explanation worth 
having comes from the master, therefore this book bids fair 
to become popular.” 


PUBLICATIONS contained in the Syllabus of 
the College of Violinist’s Examinations 
for 1897. 

6 Miniatures, HH. Saint-George (any one). 

3 Lyrics. Th. Polonaski (any one). 

Aire varié. Op. 1. De Bériot. 

Preghiera, 

Rose, Thistle, and Shamrock. 

Seales and Arpeggi for Violin. E, Polonaski. 

Seales and Arpeggi for Viola ) a es 

Scalesand Arpeggs for Violoncello} M- 4. Coward Klee. 

20 Studies. No, 8,12, 0r 20. William Henley. 


POPULAR PUBLICATIONS, for Violin and 
Piano, at 1s. nett. 
6 Melodious Studies (Ast Position only). Alban Henry. 
6) Melodious Reercations. Victor Hollaender. 
Petite Suite, by 8. I. Fielder. 
FOR 2 VIOLINS ONLY. 

Original and Progressive Melodies, Joset Trousselle. 
‘*THE VIOLIN AND BOW,” a Treatise by 
I. B. Poznanski. 

33 separate Photographs taken from life. 

10 Pages Studies. Highly recommended by August 
Wilhelmj. 5s. mett, 


|G. Saint- 
No. 4,5, or 6f George. 


WHITELAW’S 


CREMONA-AMBER OIL VARNISH. 


The Finest Violin Varnish in the World. Identical 
with the best of the Old Cremona Varnishes, Easily 
applied. Driesquickly, Nostaining required. Gives 
fine quality of tone. Enables an amateur to 
finish his work equal to the best of the Old Masters, 
Perfected up to date, and nothing better in Violin 
Varnish can ever be made. The experiments have 
yccupied years and have cost hundreds of pounds 
All the Varnish now sent out is at least one year old, 
Unsolicited testimonials come in every day, 

COLOURS. 

Pale Amber Yellow. | Orange. 

Dark Ambe Yellow.| Orange Red. Pale Kuby. 

Dark Ruddy Brown. Dark Orange Red Dark Ruby. 

ONE BOTTLE IS SUFFICIENT FOR ONE VIOLIN 
Prices:—One bottle 4/-, Two bottles, 7/6, Four bottles, 12 

Post Free within the United Kingdom. 
VIOLINS VARNISHED at following Prices: —Varnishing 15 
laking off Old Varnish and Re-varnishing, 208. 
Descriptive Pamphlet Post Free rom the Inventor, 


JAMES WHITELAW, 
496, Sr. GeorGeEs'’s Roap, GLAsGcow; 
OR FROM 
ALPHONSE CARY, 
231, OxrorD STREET, LONDON, W. 
Sole Agents for United States, LYON & HEALY, 
CHiIcaGco. 
Trade Mark, Pamphlets and Labels are all protected. 


Amati. 
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TO THE 


“FIDDLE MAKERS OF OLD SOHO” 


MUST NOW BE ADDED THE NAME OF 


FREDERICK WILLIAM CHANOT, 


WHOSE FAME FOR 


VIOLIN REPAIRS 


IS TESTIFIED AS UNDER. 





All instruments requiring repairs should be sent to Mr. F. W. CHANOT, 
5 Soho Street (between 59 and 61, Oxford Street), London, W., whose experience 
is well-known, a pupil of the Chanot, of Paris, 1864—1873, and of his late 
father, George Chanot, London, 1873—1880. He is in every respect to be 
trusted with the repairing of the finest instruments of Cremona, as the 
following extracts will fully show. “For four generations the Chanot 
family have had a European reputation as makers of violins, ’cellos, 
bows, etc. . . . . The house has also been always famous for the 
unerring judgment of its members in respect to the antique violins by 
the great masters in which they have dealt. . . . . In addition to 
maintaining the high repute of the family as makers of and dealers 
in violins and cognate instruments, Mr. F. W. CHANOT has made his 
mark by publishing some of the choicest violin music ever produced. 
The “EDITION CHANOT” is familiarly known throughout — the 
professional and amateur world. » . « « He also supplies — every 
requisite for the artist in the form of bows, strings, ete. A large amount 
of business is done in REPAIRING INSTRUMENTS, THE WORK 
BEING EXECUTED BY AN EFFICIENT STAFF OF HIGHLY 
SKILLED WORKMEN. Se well-known is Mr. CHANOT’S enthusiastic 
delight in valuable antique violins that the owners of the most cherished 
instruments commit them to his care, for the purpose of repairing, with 


the most unhounded confidence.” 


From “ILLUSTRATED LONDON.” 
ESTIMATES FREE. 





My Fire and Burglar-proof Safe ensures owners of Valuable Instruments against either contingency 


Appress: 5, SOHO STREET, LONDON, W. 


Telegraphic Address, * PIZZICATO, LONDON.” 
Printed for the Proprietor by J. W. Wakebam, 4, Bedford Verrace, Chureh Street, Kensington, ant 116, Uxbridge roar, W. 
Published by William Reeves, 185, Fleet Street, BO. 








OF M USI CIANS, 


Central Office : : 








ws or eee directly. or identity, by way. of dividend, ‘bonus, or } 
ysoever 4 way of profit to the Members, 


Signatories to Fncorporation. 
: -JOWANNES WOLFF, PROF. A. WILHELWJ, ANDRE LA TARCHE. ‘ose rons : 
< W. S. HAYNES. BERNHARD M. CARRODUS. EDWARD CRISPIN. 


Hcademical Directors. _ 
ANDRE LA TARCHE. '- &. VAN DER STRAETEN. 





CENTRES THROUGHOUT THE UNITED KINGDOM, 
ALSO Av 


GOLOGNE (Dr. Orro Nzrrzzr). BRUNSWICK (Jonannes Kuinemna, Kawnr: weer 
ee (Musixprrector DrzzR). PIETMARITZBURG & NATAL (G. AxpRews), etc. 


+. 





Othe next Practical (Pianoforte, Violin, etc.), and Theo- 
ee ee fer will commence in December. ae 


Applications for the ak. of local Secretary, and all enquiries for Syllabus as 
: information as to examinations, should be addressed to a 


EDWARD GRISPIN, Secretary. ‘e 
@ray’s Inn Road, London, W.C. | 








BUSINESS to their 








NEW P REMISES, 








been awarded a.“ DiPLoME D'HONNEUR, 


Brussels International Exhibition, 1897, for 2 


rf 








